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TO THE GOVERNOR OF YOUR PROVINCE 
AND TO YOU 





Dear Guv. 


You may have been advised by your brother gover- 
nor, Toussaint of Illinois, Chairman of the Interchapter 
Relations Committee, to gather the data on the various 
winners in your province and forward same to him im- 
mediately after your meet. He wants to determine the 
winning chapter in each province on some sort of point 
system “or somepun,” after which he will send pictures 
and write-ups concerning your provincial achievement to 
the editor of the Forensic so that the world (P. K. D.) 


may know of your greatness. 


Go to your province convention therefore prepared 
to make a definite check-up on individual chapter achieve- 


ment. 


Winning individuals, coaches and chapters in each 


province should throw modesty to the winds if you win 
high place and offer pictures, forensic biographies, and 
autobiographies, or whatever else may put you in the 


place of honor merited. 
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THE ROYAL ROAD TO ELOQUENCE 


By ROY McCALL 


HE difference between a fool and a eee eee 
genius is not altogether due to ¢¢ the University of 
training. Neither can it be attribut- Redland’s debate team 

ed solely to breeding. Neither knows any- aoe br —- 
thing when he is born; the fool never does. jonore in the national 
The genius becomes what he is because he tournament at Wichita 
cultivates the “ten talents” which are his. /4* oe a eee ee 
The records of geniuses emerging from jowa doing eshte 
obscurity into positions of fame, without work in speech. 
recourse to training, but through the mar- 

vellous power of innate ability, is, perhaps, more fiction than 
fact. But to assume that the fool can hide the “one talent” 
which is his, and still reach the heights through rigorous train- 
ing, is a thought more foolish than the fool would dare think. So, 
let us be sensible and give training its proper recogniton. Then, 
let us study the training of those who have achieved a degree of 
greatness, and, with that light as our guide, fashion our own 
to give us the best results. If you want to know what self-train- 
ing can do, then look into the life of Andrew Johnson. 


‘ When Andrew Johnson first saw the faint light of day in a 
miserable little hut in Raliegh, North Carolina, in 1808, there 
was little to indicate that he might some day be President. Such 
indication did not appear until thirty or forty years later in Ten- 
nessee. Until he was fourteen years of age his main business 
in the world seemed to be “growing up.” Other than that he 
had little occupation and no schooling. But at that age he was 
apprenticed to a tailor, and there his “schooling” began. It was 
a strange sort of education, but it was a type which later proved 
its value. It seems that while he worked, shoving the hot goose 
and plying the needle, two old men of the neighborhood, Mr. 
Litchford and Dr. Hill, taught him his A B C’s. The most val- 
uable part of the training they contributed-was reading to him 
from a book known as Enfield’s “Speaker,” which contained pas- 
sages from Pitt and Fox, and also some rules for oratory. It is 


said that one of the rules was that a speaker should speak slowly, 
distinctly, and deliberately. By following these rules, Andrew 
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mee developed a voice that would “carry further than a city 
ock.””}, 

It is strange that a lad who had had no previous schooling, 
whose mother could not read or write, who had been reared in 
an atmosphere of ignorance, should become so absorbed in learn- 
ing. But it seems that after work “Andy” would spend hours 
poring over the book and practicing speeches according to its 
rules. Early in life he gave indications of an interest in the art 
of speaking. 

At sixteen Johnson ran away from his subscriber. He 
wandered into South Carolina; went through the ordeal of fall- 
ing in love and out again, and eventually returned to Raliegh. 
Soon, however, he and his brother took their mother and their 
step-father, in a one-horse cart, and “carted” them west to 
Greeneville, Tennessee.? It was in this town that he set up his 
famous tailor shop. And it was here, also, that he continued the 
training which was to make him a successful public speaker. 
Soon after he came to the town we find him making his first pub- 
lic speech, and the one which led to his most valuable training. 
It is said that he engaged fn a public debate with a friend, upon 
the question “Shall the Criminal Laws of Tennessee be Extended 
to the Tennessee Indians?” On the appointed evening a large 
crowd gathered at the town academy to hear the debate between 
the two young village Demostheneses. Mac, his friend, opened 
the discussion and “Andy” replied, then there was a fifteen min- 
ute rejoinder by each. When the vote was taken, “Andy” won 
the debate, but soon afterward lost the championship to John 
Park. This defeat only spurred him on to greater efforts. He 
was determined to fit himself to vanquish the best debater in 
town. About four miles from Greeneville was a small college by 
that same name, where public debates were indulged in every 
Friday night. Johnson got permission to join the groups, and 
once every week for several years he braved the weather and 
walked the four miles each way to take part in the college de- 
bates. One of the debaters, who was a student at the college, 
writes that he remembers Johnson’s “fascinating manners, his 
natural talent for oratory, his capacity to draw students around 
and make all of them his warm friends.’”* 





1. Winston, Robert W. Andrew Johnson. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1928. p. 8. 

2. Johnson's father had died when the boy was only three years of age. His 
mother had married again a few years later. 

3. Ibid. p. 18. 

4. Stryker, Lloyd P. Andrew Johnson. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1928. p. 8. 
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Of no little significance in Johnson’s education was the in- 
struction given him by his wife, to whom he became married 
shortly after going to Greeneville. At the time of his marriage 
he could spell simple words and read just a little, but he was un- 
able to write. His young wife, who had been more fortunate in 
gaining an education, now undertook to educate this almost il- 
literate husband. Within ten years she had so well succeeded 
that Johnson was writing a “legible, though unformed, hand, 
was a fair speller, as spelling went in those days, and was read- 
ing everything he could get his hands on.’* It seems that aside 
from teaching him to read and write, she also taught him how 
to figure, and she sat by him in the tailor shop and read to him 
while he worked. But his desire for knowledge was so insatiable 
by this time that he hired a man to read to him when his wife 
could not find time. 


And now we begin the political career of this man with a 
meager education. It is a romantic and fascinating story, that 
of the tailor who struggled through poverty and adversity to the 
lowest rung of the political ladder, and then mounted steadily to 
the top. His first appearance as a speaker in this connection 
came when he was running for the State Legislature. He so 
thoroughly outclassed his more cultured opponent, with a speech 
which was a product of the combined brains of the boys in the 
tailor shop, that he began to be known for his ability as an ora- 
tor. By 1840 the Democratic press was beginning to praise his 
oratory, and the Republicans to condemn it. When he finally 
gained a place in the lower House of Congress, his speeches were 
referred to as “pedantic, personal, sophomoric,” and showing a 
lack of early education and training. On the other hand, they 
had their good points. He consistently had proof to combat 
every point that could possibly arise, and he had a voice which 
was a wonderful asset in presenting his arguments. It is de- 
scribed as “rich, full and well modulated,” and it is said that it 
could never be forgotten. It is admitted by his critics that when 
he discussed some subject which appeared to him to be of vital 
importance he often “rose to the height of really great oratory.” 
When he was speaking before a crowd of people from his own 
rough country “the crowd would become tumultuous. Its hurrahs 
were like the sound of many waters, and the din and the uproar 
became almost infernal. The enthusiasm was so great the 


5. Winston, Robert. Op. cit., p. 20. 
(Continued on page 183) 
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VOLUME III, WINNING DEBATES AND ORATIONS 


rr rrr Y 


At last it appears that Volume III of Winning Debates and 
Orations will soon be ready to take its place on your library 
shelves beside its older sisters, Volumes I & II. These three vol- 
umes contain the winning debates, orations and extempore 
speeches for the Pi Kappa Delta National Convention Contests 
for 1926, 1928 and 1930. 


Volume III was due to arrive last summer, but owing to a ser- 
ies of unforeseen difficulties it was seriously delayed on the way. 
Mrs. Mae Truitt, official convention reporter, took her notes home 
with her from the convention, with instructions to transcribe 
them as rapidly as possible. Soon after she got home she was 
in an auto accident that crippled her to such an extent that she 
was unable to typewrite for several weeks. 

Then she was living on a farm in central Missouri and when 
the drouth came on she felt that she must keep up with the mul- 
titudinous duties of a housewife on the farm and write up her 
convention notes on the side at odd moments. These latter were 
so scarce that she made very slow progress. 


Then sickness arrived on the scene. The girl who was help- 
ing Mrs. Truitt with the work came down with scarlet fever. By 
the time the girl was about well Mrs. Truitt was taken down, fol- 
lowed a few weeks later by her husband. To make matters 
worse Mrs. Truitt overworked in her attempt to keep things go- 
ing while her husband was ill and a relapse set in for her which 
came very near proving fatal. She says she is still far from 
strong. 

She has transcribed most of her notes, however, and I now 
have in my possession all of the manuscripts except those for 
the extempore speakers. I hope to have these latter within the 
next few days, so that I can forward everything to our publish- 
ers, Noble & Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., New York. Get your orders 
for the new volume in as early as possible. Every member of 
Pi Kappa Delta should own a copy and every Pi Kappa Delta col- 
lege library should have at least one copy of each volume of the 
series on its shelves. 

G. W. FINLEY, 
National Secretary 
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THE FORUM 


A Department for everybody. Send in your suggestions, pet peeves, 
pros and cons. 


Editor of the Forensic, 
Dear Sir: 

Read with interest your letter in the January number of the 
Forensic in regard to the lack of interest displayed by the read- 
ers of the Forensic. Believe that you are wrong and that the 
reason for the lack of response is due to the extreme modesty 
of the various chapters. The morning after the copies of the 
Forensic had arrived in Hays, a large number of the members 
of Pi Kappa Delta had been to see the faculty sponsor and asked 
that someone be appointed to write to you. 

We believe that it would be a good idea to dispense with the 
newspaper requirement as you suggest and to appoint someone 
to take care of all forensic news. 

Ernest Baker, 
Secretary Kansas Nu Chapter 


Dear Editor: 

I certainly agree with Prof. Summers that Pi Kappa Delta’s 
attitude toward decisions is unprogressive. I have talked to a 
good many coaches about it, and I believe there is a strong senti- 
ment in favor of non-decision debates. But we have to arrange 
decision debates if we want to stay in Pi Kappa Delta because 
they are the only kind that can make our students eligible. Is- 
*nt there a constitution committee? And couldn’t they do some- 
thing about this? 

Sincerely yours, 
Clarice Tatman 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR SPEECH ACTIVITIES IN 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


By ROLLAND SHACKSON, Grand Rapids Junior College 


OW many junior colleges engage in intercollegiate debat- 
ing? in dramatics? What is the quality of their work in 
these fields? Have they any new ideas to offer four-year 

colleges? 

To find answers to these questions the author cooperated 
with Mr. Bietry of Kalamazoo in a survey of the speech work in 
150 junior colleges, the results of the extra-curricular portion of 
the questionnaire being as follows: 


Number of replies received 
“Number of schools reporting extra-curricular activities 


A. Types of activity offered 
Schools participating in both dramatics and debating 
Schools participating in debate only 
Schools participating in dramatics only 


B. Extent of Control by Speech Departments 
Schools in which debating is directed by speech department 
Schools in which debating is not so directed 
Schools in which dramatics is directed by speech department 
Schools in which dramatics is not so directed 


C. Extent of Activity 


1. In Debate 
Institutions scheduling 3 debates a year 
Institutions scheduling 4-6 debates a year 
Institutions scheduling 7-10 debates a year 
Institutions scheduling 11-15 debates a year 
Institutions scheduling more debates a year 


2. In Dramatics 
Institutions scheduling 1 long play a year 
Institutions scheduling 2 long plays a year 
Institutions scheduling 3 long plays a year 
Institutions scheduling 4 long plays a year 


(An evening program of one act plays is counted as one long play) 
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D. Number of Students Participating 
1. In Debate 2. In Dramatics 

4 students, in 3 junior colleges 11-15 students, in 3 junior colleges 
5 students, in 1 junior college 16-20 students, in 8 junior colleges 
6 students, in 5 junior colleges 21-25 students, in 6 junior colleges 
8 students, in 6 junior colleges 26-30 students, in 7 junior colleges 
9 students, in 1 junior college 31-35 students, in 3 junior colleges 
10 students, in 4 junior colleges 36-40 students, in 2 junior colleges 
11 students, in 1 junior college 41-45 students, in 2 junior colleges 
12 students, in 4 junior colleges 46-50 students, in 2 junior colleges 
14 students, in 1 junior college 51-55 students, in 2 junior colleges 
15 students, in 2 junior colleges 56-60 students, in 2 junior colleges 
16 students, in 2 junior colleges 61-65 students, in 1 junior college 
20 students, in 2 junior colleges 100 students, in 2 junior colleges 


E. Sizes of Budgets 
1. Debating 2. In Dramatics 


$ 50 at 1 junior college 
$ 75 at 2 junior colleges 
$100 at 2 junior colleges 
$150 at 3 junior colleges 
$200 at 5 junior colleges 
$250 at 1 junior college 
$300 at 1 junior college 


$ 100 at 2 junior colleges 
$ 200 at 5 junior colleges 
$ 300 at 2 junior colleges 
$ 500 at 4 junior colleges 
$ 700 at 1 junior college 
$ 800 at 1 junior college 
$1500 at 1 junior college 


$2000 at 1 junior college 


F. Means of Support 
1. In Debating 2. In Dramatics 
Student activity fees at 24 schools Student activity fees at 5 schools 
Administration funds at 2 schools Student fees and administration 
Both the above at 2 schools funds plus admissions at 12 
Fees plus admissions at 2 schools schools 
Admissions alone at 2 schools Admissions alone at 25 schools 


From the above results we see that roughly two-thirds of 
the junior colleges engaging in extra-curricular speech activities 
participate in debate; and that in three-fourths of these cases, 
debating is conducted under the direction of the speech depart- 
ments. The median number of students participating at each 
school is nine. This fact and the additional one that in two cases 
twenty students are used indicates that generally speaking jun- 
ior colleges are not over-developing a talented few. The average 
number of contests each year is six—a fair season. Most inter- 
esting of all is the fact that debating is shown to be almost uni- 
versally supported by student activity fees, with an average 
annual budget of about $175. These facts together certainly 
argue a healthy situation in junior college debating. 
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But what of the quality of the work done? Obviously a 
questionnaire could not answer this question; but a group of 
thirty junior colleges, members of Phi Rho Pi, could; and they 
showed that junior college debating is of a high order. Ordi- 
narily, of course, junior colleges meet each other in state foren- 
sic leagues, thus giving no standard for comparison; but they 
have upon occasion shown themselves to be worthy opponents 
of four-year schools. Last year, for instance, Virginia Inter- 
mont debated four state teachers’ colleges; Parsons (Kansas) 
Junior College defeated Illinois Wesleyan University; and Phoe- 
nix (Arizona) Junior College conquered in turn Gila College, the 
University of Redlands, and the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. Pasadena (California) Junior College last year engaged in 
no less than forty-two debates, using seven different questions! 


Among a number of experiments which junior colleges have 
made in debating, here are two which have proved quite success- 
ful: To solve the problem of getting audiences out, the Michi- 
gan Debating League has adopted two-man teams, shortening 
the time of contests to one hour. Important debates are then 
used as assembly programs. The result has been that the whole 
student body of each school has gained a real interest in debat- 
ing, and the contests themselves have been improved by the 
stimulus of the full houses. This plan has since been adopted 
by a number of four-year college debating leagues, and is cer- 
tainly worth trying. Another problem has been to extend the 
benefits of debate participation to many rather than to a few— 
to make debating prove valuable training to as many as possi- 
ble, rather than making it merely a means of winning champion- 
ships. The author has for several years been doing a very rad- 
ical thing—using every student who comes out! No matter 
how poor or unpromising a would-be debater may be, he is given 
at least one chance to represent his school. Yet by saving the 
strongest people for the most difficult contests, it has been found 
perfectly possible to win the championships that seem to many 
so important. One of the finest results of this system is a splen- 
did spirit. of cooperation among members of the debating squad 
—for it is no longer “brother against brother” for a place on the 
team, but “all for one,” the team actively participating in each 
contest receiving the help and loyalty of every other member of 
the squad. 

And how are junior college debaters rewarded for their ef- 
forts? Not by credit toward graduation. With a single excep- 
tion, no junior college was found to give courses in “intercollegi- 
ate debating” and the like, such as were much in vogue in four- 
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year schools a few years ago. The reason may lie in a trend 
away from this practice in the colleges, but is more likely to be 
found in the fact that junior college courses must be satisfactory 
to their state universities, and these latter are slow to approve 
in others what they sometimes do themselves. At any rate, 
finding credit courses unwise, and membership in the four-year 
forensic societies closed to them, seventeen junior colleges form- 
ed a forensic society of their own, calling it Phi Rho Pi. Its sole 
purpose, as stated in the constitution, is to “promote the inter- 
ests of debating, oratory, extemporaneous speaking, and other 
forensic activity in the junior colleges by affording them a means 
of fellowship and cooperation, and by rewarding their deserving 
candidates with badges of distinction, graduated according to 
merit.” To accomplish these aims, the society publishes a quar- 
terly magazine giving publicity to the forensic programs of 
member schools, and provides anual divisional and national con- 
ventions at which forensic competition is encouraged. Thirty- 
one junior colleges in thirteen states are now members. In 
November, 1930, Phi Rho Pi was made the official forensic soci- 
ety by the American Association of Junior Colleges. 


While not quite as widespread as debating, individual for- 
ensic competition is fast increasing among junior colleges. State 
associations in Kansas and Texas provide annual contests in ora- 
tory and extemporaneous speaking. In Oklahoma three more 
types are added: .declamation, humorous reading, and dramatic 
reading ; and the junior college winning the most points in all five 
receives a silver loving cup. In California a number of forensic 
leagues schedule contests, and many of the junior colleges also 
compete with four-year schools in the constitutional orations. 
Arizona, not having enough junior colleges for a league of their 
own, unites all colleges and universities of the state in one con- 
test, and last year gave first place in extemporaneous speaking 
to Phoenix, a junior college. Next year the Phi Rho Pi divisional 
conventions will introduce individual forensic competition to 
Michigan and Minnesota, and the national convention makes pos- 
sible a national championship, so this field of forensics should 
grow rapidly. 

In dramatics, also, junior colleges are making great progress. 
Texas provides one-act play competition with four regionals and 
a final state contest. More junior colleges-are interested in 
dramatics than even in debate, as can be seen from the results of 
the questionnaire: practically five-sixths of the sixty schools 
put on plays. However, it will be noted that in nearly 40 per 
cent of these cases, dramatics is not under the direction of the 
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speech departments. Of importance, too, is the fact that in 25 
of the 42 schools, dramatics is forced to support itself, only 5 
giving it complete support. Of course, as table E shows, gate 
receipts go as high as $2,000, and average about $300; to abolish 
them might seriously burden the administrations; but some 
means should be found to keep dramatics from entire dependence 
on public support. Table C shows us that half the junior colleges 
put on three long plays or programs of one-act plays each year; 
Table D, that the median number of students participating is 
thirty. In practically all cases these people form a local dramat- 
ics club, without any state or national affiliations. The teachers, 
however, are better organized, at least in California, where they 
publish a splendid magazine giving publicity to junior college 
achievements in that state. From this and other sources, we 
learn that, generally speaking, junior colleges endeavor to build 
community interest in better drama; for example, in one year 
Modesto Junior College put on, in a downtown theatre, for two 
performances each, “The Admirable Crichton,” “Icebound,” and 
“As You Like It,” in addition to a lighter play. A few junior 
colleges are putting on masques; others, operas. At Grand Rap- 
ids Junior College last year an opera was written and produced 
entirely by the students—book, lyrics, costumes, and scenery 
being the result of cooperation of departments all but impossible 
in a large university. 


How can all these speech activities be improved? For dra- 
matics, I would suggest first, miore adequate financial support 
from the school funds; second, more universal direction of dra- 
matics by the speech departments; third, affiliation of the local 
dramatics clubs into a national society for better publicity, co- 
operation, and possible dramatic contests. For forensics, these 
three suggestions are already in operation, and need only to be 
made universal. Further experimentation should be carried on 
to solve the problems of making debate more interesting to audi- 
ences and more valuable to participants. And finally, teachers 
and speech associations must cooperate if the problems of both 
are ever to be solved. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
SPEECH TOURNAMENT 


HE first national tournament of speech contests for high 
schools is in the stars for 1931. There have been for a 
good many years state leagues for debate in a number of 

states, and in some of them leagues for oratory and declamation 
also. The state championship however, has always meant the 
end of competition, if indeed the schedules were carried that far. 


During the last three years some progress has been made in 
advancing the idea of interstate debates under the leadership of 
the National University Extension Association and groups of 
four state champion debate teams have met in Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas and Arkansas to contest for honors beyond the state. The 
national oratory contest on the constitution backed by the news- 
papers has been the outstanding example of speech competition 
for high school students on a national basis. But it is limited 
to one particular type of speech contest. 


The National Forensic League, now numbering over 300 
chapters, this year proposes a truly national tournament compre- 
hensive of the competitive speech arts. It will include debate; 
original oratory ; extempore speaking; dramatic, humorous, and 
oratorical declamation. 


The tournament will be a national gathering for state win- 
ners. Eligibility to participate will be limited to those who have 
won either first or second place in a contest statewide in charac- 
ter. Such contest may be the regular state league, one of the N. 
F. L. state tournaments, or an invitational tournament of suffi- 
cient standing to warrant recognition of the winner. Second 
place is included as well as first. Quite often the difference in 
ability between the two is so slight that meeting under different 
circumstances one will have just as good a chance as the other. 


The tournament will be conducted in a manner similar in 
many ways to the Pi Kappa Delta tournament of 1928 at Tiffin. 
In debate each school will uphold both sides of the question, but 
may do so with the same two people or may use two distinctive 
teams. Elimination will follow as soon as the school has lost 
two debates. The question will read: “Resolved; That the chain 
stores are detrimental to the best interests of the American pub- 
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lic.” This question is being debated by the high school leagues 
in over twenty states. 

The plan for oratory is a hybrid of the Tiffin and Wichita 
tournaments. An orator, like a debate team, will be eliminated 
as soon as he has twice been ranked in the lower half of his con- 
test section. This will assure every orator two appearances, and 
only if he is in the lower half in both of them will he be denied 
further competition after that. The plan will necessitate six 
rounds for oratory, but as debate sets the time for the tourna- 
ment anyhow, might as well let the orators carry on a while. 

The extempore contest follows the plan more common in the 
high schools rather than that of Pi Kappa Delta. Instead of one 
general topic being announced and sub-topics drawn, drawing 
will be made from a list of thirty current topics discussed in 
leading magazines since last September. Contestants will have 
free access to any books or magazines during their time for prep- 
aration; only prepared notes and consultation will be barred. 
The question and answer method will not be used. 

The declamatory contests are divided into humorous, dra- 
matic, and oratorical to permit some rational basis for judging. 
Each will constitute a separate contest. 

No division will be made in any of the contests between 
boys and girls, but the circumstances will incline toward a natur- 
al division. The dramatic and humorous declamation will be 
quite exclusively girls’ events. Oratory and oratorical declama- 
tion will find boys predominant. Debate and extempore speak- 
ing will probably be pretty well mixed. The tournament on this 
basis comprises six contests; to divide between boys and girls, 
tho desirable, would necessitate twelve contests and quite too 
many. 

Judges will be drawn from the coaches neutral for the par- 
ticular contest, from Ripon College faculty, and from neighbor- 
ing schools. For the final contests judges from colleges and 
universities in Wisconsin and neighboring states will be pro- 
cured. Offers from the fraternity for gratuitious services will be 
accepted. ._ 

One change in program is contemplated which might be of 
interest to members of Pi Kappa Delta. Instead of holding the 
banquet on the last night when everybody except those who won 
cups feel they ought to be half way home, and many of them prob- 
ably are, it is planned to hold the banquet on Friday evening so 
that everybody can attend. The contests in oratory, extempore 
speaking, and declamation will be over and the winners of these 
can be presented with their awards. The debate will not be over, 
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but will have eliminated all but three or four of the teams and 
these ean be given the plaudits to which conquerors are entitled 
without knowing who is going to be lucky in the final debate. 

The tournament will be held at Ripon College, Thursday to 
Saturday, May 7, 8, and 9. Preliminary response to a ques- 
tionnaire indicates a potential representation of state winners 
from twenty-five states with one hundred schools expressing 
their desire to participate. Actual representation will depend 
of course upon the success of these schools in winning a qualify- 
ing contest and to no small extent upon the passing of the in- 
dustrial and agricultural depression or at least the psychology 
of hard times. 

A national tournament for high schools is such a large un- 
dertaking that probably no more than an acceptable start can 
be made in one year. The prospects, however, are that such a 
start will be well made and that in itself should be a worth while 
contribution to the field of speech activity. 

dnstiiecetcintaitiel i einiaminatipaitiaita 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO ELOQUENCE 
(Continued from page 173) 
crowds did not leave until the sun had sunk well beneath the 
mountain tops.’ 

Whatever may be said of Johnson’s mistakes in grammar, 
or of his uncouth phraseology, it must be admitted that he de- 
veloped into a powerful and effective speaker. He is an example 
of a great. speaker who gained control of the spoken word, made 
the rough and uncouth language of utility, which had been his 
boyhood tool, into a work of art by the sheer force of well direct- 
ed perseverance. 

A thought of the tailor lad grappling with the rhetorical 
masterpieces of Pitt and Fox while yet an intellectual infant; a 
picture of him trudging through all kinds of weather eight miles 
every week in order to participate in debates with the college 
students; or attending the teachings of his wife while he bent 
over the needle in his shop—such things belie the adequacy of 
native ability alone. Johnson was a trained speaker. His train- 
ing was meager, arduous, insufficient ; but it was of the type that 
makes great speakers. More of us must trudge to Greeneville. 
More of us must visualize the melodious synthesis of words 
through the eye of a needle. More of us must incorporate the 
rhetoric of Pitt and Fox in our creative mentality. All of us 
reg 8 mold our talents in the furnace of unremitting toil! Such 
is ; 


6. Stryker, Lloyd P. Op. cit., p. 61. 
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CONVENTION CHAIRMAN’S PAGE 


H. D. HOPKINS 
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BEFORE the next issue of the Forensic an epidemic of Pro- 
B vincial conventions will have swept the country. In fact, 

pronounced symptoms of this coming epidemic are already 
prominent. I should be talking about the 1932 National con- 
vention at Tulsa, but I am thinking of the Provincial conven- 
tions—just as you are, and hoping that every chapter will be 
represented and that all the delegations will be large. I need 
not tell you, who know, the pleasure of combat and the incomr 
parable thrill of fellowship that pervades these spring gather- 
ings. In fact they are in reality splendid miniatures of the Na- 
tional—so if you will intensify tenfold what you take home from 
the Provincial, there you have the contribution to genuine frater- 
nity that is one of the outstanding values of our National conven- 
tion. 


At the Provincials you will make friendships that will point 
to renewal a year later at Tulsa; there you will build plans for 
traveling and meeting expenses; there you will begin to sense 
a little more fully all that P. K. D. stands for in fellowship and 
to look forward to sensing it to a fuller degree as one does at 
our National conventions. 


I think it would be a fiine thing if every province would pro- 
vide for time on its program to boost the National next year. 
Would it not be a constructive influence to take a poll of the na- 
tional tournament plans of the various chapters and send to the 
Forensic in your story of the Provincial convention? 


Mr. Governor, can I put you on my staff to do at least these 
two things mentioned above? 

But just now, the Provincial is the thing—and I’m for it! 
I hope all of you have the same whale of a time that we expect 
to have at our Provincial here in the Province of the Lakes. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN DEBATE 


LOREN T. JENKS, 
Coe College '31, Secy. of Iowa Theta 


- 


The Department of Speech of Coe College again re- 
quests the opportunity to cooperate with clubs, churches, 
schools, lodges and organizations in arranging programs 
of an educational nature. 

This year the proposition for debate is, “Resolved: 
That the nations should adopt a policy of free trade.” 
World wide economic depression has made this an issue of 
vital importance, especially in the agricultural middle 
west. Each side of the question is presented by a team 
consisting of two speakers. Both young men and young 
women are prepared to discuss the question. 

Several intercollegiate debates have been arranged 
with schools such as Iowa State Teachers College, Cornell, 
Beloit, Ripon, and Drake. It is hoped that invitations will . 
be received to present one or more of these debates before 
groups. 

The debates can be limited to forty minutes where 
limited time makes it necessary. The normal debate is 
one hour and fifteen minutes in length. Decisions by the 
audience increase the interest of both the debaters and 
the listeners. Debates can be held at any time during the 
day—at noon luncheons, or evening meetings. 

If your organization prefers a more varied program, 
you may desire to hear an extemporaneous speaking con- 
test. As many speakers as time permits will speak five 
‘minutes each on some assigned subject. Interesting and 
humorous subjects enliven the program. 

In any event these young men and women solicit the 
opportunity to speak before audiences in public. The De- 
partment of Speech will gladly meet transportation costs 
and other expenses. No financial guarantees are request- 
ed. All we want is a chance to inform and entertain you. 

Kindly hand this letter to your program committee, 
or write us for appointment. 

EVERETT OBRECHT, Manager of Debate. 


About one hundred copies of the above letter were sent to 
various organizations in the eastern and northern part of Iowa, 
the object being to secure audiences for the would-be debaters 
to practice on. Mr. B. D. Silliman, debate coach at Coe College 
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believes that the best practice for debate teams is actual debat- 
ing, hence these inter-team or intra-mural debates. Not only 
the practice inter-team debates but also intercollegiate debates 
have been scheduled before various luncheon clubs and church 
organizations. 

Two inter-team debates were held on Sunday, Feb. 1. One 
at the Walker Christian Church, Walker, Iowa and the other at 
the Center Point Christian Church, Center Point, Iowa. The av- 
erage attendance at each debate was one hundred and twenty- 
five. Not only were the people well pleased but asked for an in- 
tercollegiate debate, and on March 1, ’31, the negative team of 
Albion College, Mich. will meet the affirmative team of Coe Col- 
lege at Center Point, Iowa. An intercollegiate debate was held 
before the Rotary Club of Clinton, Iowa on Feb. 9. Another in- 
tercollegiate debate before the Conipus Club, a luncheon club, ‘at 
Cedar Rapids, another at Cleavland School. Again inter-team 
debates were held before the Rotary Club of Marshalltown; 
Presbyterian Brotherhood at Oelwein; high schools of Palmer, 
Pomeroy, and Havelock, Iowa. Such a system adds greatly to 
the efficiency of team work, getting acquainted with material, 
and actual practice, thus doing much in creating and maintain- 
ing interest in debate. 

We have found that people are interested in debate, but like 
many other things of this age, debate must be sugar-coated and 
presented in such a way that it may be taken on the run. All 
the audiences that listened to these debates were intelligent men 
and women who actually run the communities in which they live. 
Debaters not only do better work by having a large audience, 
but by having an attentive audience. 


Most every kind of judging has been used, judge, judges, 
audience and Western Reserve system. Most of the speakers 
prefer the audience decisions. On the question of free trade, 
which is most frequently debated, people seem still to favor pro- 
tection. 

Some very amusing and interesting requests have resulted 
from this letter. Recently a minister phoned in and wanted us 
to furnish an entire musical program following a church dinner. 
The manager kindly explained that this was a speaking organi- 
zation and not at all musical, but said he would do his best to 
set up a program for the clergyman’s approval. This was mere- 
ly a stall for time, for he suddenly remembered that one of the 
debaters gave musical readings. As chance would have it the 
reader had a group of good musical readings. Thus the clergy- 
(Continued on page 188) 
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TULSA’S MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


P. K. D. Should “Fly High” Here 


HE airplane photo shown above is of Tulsa’s municipal air- 
port, which has been chosen as the scene of the 1931 con- 
vention of the National Association of Airport Managers. 

It stands as proof of Tulsa’s claim to the title of Air Capital of 
the world by virtue of the fact that a total of 11,000 persons ar- 
rived and departed from it during the month of June, 1930. To- 
tal arrivals and departures from the port the previous month 
were 10,212, while in April it was 9,264, in March 9,209, and in 
February it was 7,373. Every month its traffic record surpasses 
the combined totals of any two of Europe’s leading airports; 
Croydon at London, Le Bourget at Paris and Templehof at Ber- 
lin. In February its total was more than all three of these great 
ports combined! 


The Tulsa municipal airport was dedicated on July 3, 1928, 
and from that date up to July 1, 1930, a total of 110,588 persons 
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have cleared in and out of this port without a single mishap. Al- 
so, which is unusual, this airport shows a very satisfactory 
monthly profit. 

It has a rating of A-1, and an area of 420 acres. The steel 
and stucco equipment hangar houses 24 planes; shops in con- 
nection, and the pilots’ hotel has 10 bedrooms, large living room, 
reading room and baths. The port has a complete lighting sys- 
tem and a beacon which can be seen 55 miles. It has an all-way 
landing field with concrete taxi strip connecting all hangars and 
there is a cafe on the port. Three other large concrete and steel 
hangars are located on the field. They are owned by Safeway, 
Universal and Spartan. 

In addition to the municipal airport, Tulsa has the McIntyre 
airport covering 12714 acres; large hangar for 16 ships; H. F. 
Wilcox airport covering 340 acres; hangar for 16 planes; and the 
Garland airport covering 160 acres. 

Tulsa has four excellent aeronautical schools, the Spartan, 
the Garland, the McIntyre and the Wilcox-Collier Schools. The 
Spartan is now the leading flying school in the country. Both 
Spartan and Garland carry U. S. Transport ratings in both 
ground and flying departments. Tulsa is the only city in the 
nation having two such schools. 

There are two aircraft factories in Tulsa, the Spartan Air- 
craft Company and the H. F. Wilcox Aeronautics, both well 
equipped and financed and not Gependent upon the profits from 
aircraft manufacture for future progress. So Tulsa goes for- 
ward in aviation, just as it has gone forward in building, in city 
planning, in the acquisition of new businesses and the general 
rounding out of the Oil Capital into a pleasant and profitable 
place to live. 

incitement actiaalinncmisetiias 


SOMETHING NEW IN DEBATE 


(Continued from page 186) 


man was satisfied, increasing his confidence in the college and 
the younger generation; and the honor and motto of the speech 
department and the debate squad “all requests filled,” was up- 
held. 

The following people are prepared on the questions of un- 
employment insurance, preparedness, chain store, and free 
trade: Loren T. Jenks ’31, Everett Obrecht ’31, Betty Vawter 
33, George Jephson ’34, Gerald Krohn ’31, Katherine Keiber ’34, 
Donald Dornan ’34, Leona Mooney ’33, Wilbur Unash ’34, Byron 
Boyson ’34, Raymond Coward ’33. 
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DR. J. H. MUYSKENS 
HONORARY MEMBER OHIO BETA 
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Dr. J. H. Muyskens, A.B., M.S., Se.D., is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Phonetics, and Director of the Laboratory of General Lin- 
guistics and Speech, University of Michigan. 

For a number of years Dr. Muyskens has been prominent 
on the faculty of the University of Michigan. He has instructed 
in French in the French department, taught physiology in the 
medical school, and at the present time is devoting his time to 

phonetics and is director of the lab- 
oratory of general linguistics and 
speech. 

He has done much in correcting 
many of the superstitions in the 
field of phonetics and is a nationally 
known and recognized authority in 
speech from a biological point of 
view. He is the author and discov- 
erer of the hypha, a correct accent 
in speech. His work in this phase 
of the field is now in publication in 
Ponconcelli-Calzia’s Vox. Other 
publications under way are “The Bi- 
ological View of Persuasion and a 
Study in Kinematics.” Dr. Muyskens 
has done more in the field of pala- 
tography than any one else and in 
this field he has developed a _ tech- 

DR. J. H. MUYSKENS nique and authenticity that stands 
unquestioned. 

Dr. Muyskens is recognized as an authority and a leader in 
the field of speech pathology. He has lectured all over the 
country, has been on the speech staff of the University of Wis- 
consin for the past two summers and will next summer be on 
the speech staff of the University of Southern California. 

On Saturday, December 13th, he was made a member of Pi 
Kappa Delta by Ohio Beta chapter at Tiffin, Ohio. There is a 
strong possibility that Dr. Muyskens will be our guest at the 
next national convention in Tulsa. To know Dr. Muyskens is 
a pleasure. He is a real educator and above all a true friend. 
Pi Kappa Delta is proud to have him as a member. 
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THE JOURNAL OF EXPRESSION 


Those who are not familiar with the Journal of Expression 
should send to the publishers at 12 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
for at least one copy. Every speech department should, of 
course, make this magazine, as well as the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, available for members of P. K. D. The Journal of Ex- 
pression is just now making a very inviting proposition for early 
subscribers. Better investigate. 


Here are some of the interesting contributions that are to 
appear this year. 


Blandon, Dr. Smiley—‘Influence of Speech Upon the Intellect and Emo- 
tions.” 

Cury, S. 8S.—‘Philosophy of Expression.” 

DeWitt, M. E.—“Diction and Voice in Form of Vocal Phonetics.” 

Gifford, Mabel Farrington—‘“Nervous Speech Disorders and Auto-Sugges- 
tion.” 

Gooch, Frances K.—“The International Conference for English Speech.” 

Hobgood, Olivia—‘Progress in Speech.” 

Lambert, Louis C.—“The Evolution of Speech.” 

Luther, Martin—‘The Theater: An Educational Institution.” 

Martin, Frederick—“Stammering.” 

Prentiss, Henrietta—‘Reflections of a Teacher After a Conference on Pho- 
netics.” 

Rogers, Robert E.—“‘Does Drama Help or Hinder Social Progress?” 

Strickland, Francis—‘The Psychology of Artistic Appreciation.” 

Thompson, Edward Abner—“The American Voice.” 

Wolfe, W. Beran—“Speech and Speech Arts in Light of Individual Psy- 
chology.” 


“Certainly no one will deny that speech is man’s most essen- 
tial medium of communication—not to mention woman’s. No 
one will deny that speech is older than writing; that writing is 
but a development of the attempt to record and perpetuate 
speech; and that speech is therefore the basis of the perpetua- 
tion of human knowledge. No one, I think, will deny that speech 
in its more highly developed forms is an instrument of culture on 
the one hand, and of leadership on the other.”—John Dolman, Jr. 


PI KAPPA DELTA 


NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL SECRETARY 


~ 


OW that the period of annual eruptions of forensic activities 
has reached or passed its maximum there will follow the 
spring eruptions of local chapter activities. Unlike the 

sun spots we hear so much about these days chapter activities 
can be controlled, made to serve their real purpose more efficient- 
ly, and freed from irritating side explosions, if the local chapter 
officers will follow the suggestions given below. They grow out 
of several years of experience with these same eruptions. 

1. Check up on your materials. You should have: (a) 
Membership application blanks, (b) Advanced standing blanks, 
(c) A key order blank book, (d) A supply of constitutions, (e) 
Three rituals, (f) Examinations for pledges, if you want to use 
such examinations. If you are short on any of this material 
write for it at once. 

2. Get new memberships in at the earliest possible date. 
Help each pledge to fill out his or her application blank carefully 
and send it to the national secretary accompanied by the national 
initiation fee, $5.00. Membership cards will be returned to you 
promptly. 

8. Send all key orders before May 1st, if you expect to get 
the keys in time to give them out before commencement. Our 
agreement with the jeweler allows him thirty days to fill orders 
and get keys back to us. 

4. Send all key orders to the secretary in duplicate. One 
copy goes to the jeweler and the other is filed in the secretary’s 
office. Send the money for the keys with the order. The best 
time to order keys is when you send in the new memberships. En- 
courage every new member to buy a key, or, better yet, get the 
college or the Student Association to award keys as_ trophies. 
Many of our colleges follow this plan. 


5. Keep the records of all old members up to date in the 
national offices by sending in advanced standing blanks. Then 
old members can get their keys rejeweled at any time without 
unnecessary delay. 

6. Make a big occasion out of your annual initiation cere- 
mony. Don’t cheapen Pi Kappa Delta by slighting the initiation. 
Put on a big banquet with turkey, trimmings and toasts, or ham, 

(Continued on page 194) 
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A STANDARD FOR JUDGING DEBATES 


LEROY T. LAASE 
Coach of Debate, Hastings College 
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OW can we get more competent debate judging? This is 
the perennial question facing debate coaches and debaters 
everywhere. Many coaches thought the problem had been 

solved when the expert judge system was introduced. But ex- 
pert judges are not always available—at least not always in suf- 
ficient quantity for such gigantic tournaments as the National 
Pi Kappa Delta Convention, the annual Interstate Tournament 
at Southwestern College, or even our provincial tournaments. A 
well known coach in Pi Kappa Delta, who is in charge of one of 
these large tournaments, speaking of next year, said he hoped 
to have “a better system of judging so as to secure capable and 
efficient judges, with proper definite instructions as to judging.” 

But how can we secure “capable and efficient judges?” Ob- 
viously it is difficult to secure enough competent judges for such 
a gigantic affair as our national Pi Kappa Delta tournament. It 
might help some if each coach would accept the responsibility of 
being available to judge debates. Surely these coaches ought not 
kick about the judging, if they are not willing to give their ser- 
vices in order that poorly qualified judges need not be used. But 
even then, there would probably be a need for some outside judg- 
es. To obtain very many outsiders competent to act as expert 
judges is almost impossible. Obviously we can not subject in- 
experienced judges to a school of instruction, even though it 
might seem desirable to do so. Yet it does seem to me that we 
might improve their competency if we would follow the sugges- 
tion of the above mentioned coach to equip them “with proper 
instructions as to judging.” 

But how can we equip them “with proper definite instruc- 
tions?” Even so-called “expert” judges and debate coaches are 
not entirely in agreement as to an acceptable criteria for judging 
debates. Some say such a standard cannot be devised! Others 
say, if it were constructed, it would only confuse the inexperienc- 
ed judge! And still others say, the judge wouldn’t use it any- 
how! But it seems to me that it would be possible to construct 
a ballot for debate judges, which might embody the fundamental 
agreements of debate coaches and expert judges as to judging 
standards; which might be simple enough to avoid confusion for 
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the inexperienced judge, and yet thorough enough to insure a 
consideration of those points which characterize good debating; 
which would be definite enough to direct the thinking of the 
judge, and yet elastic enough to allow for individual differences 
where uniformity is not entirely agreed upon. 


With this in mind, the writer has constructed, and submits 
the following sample ballot as a suggestion of something which 
might be used. In constructing this ballot, I have proceeded up- 
on the generally accepted assumption that a judge’s decision 
should be based upon the merits of the debating—not upon the 
merits of the question. If the decision is to be based upon the 
merits of the debating, the judge needs a criteria which will en- 
able him to compare the relative debating skills of the two teams. 
In order to construct such a criteria, I made a survey of the dif- 
ferent methods used by certain well known and competent critic 
judges ;* evaluated the various methods used by these judges; 
and in the light of these evaluations, constructed a simplified 
ballot designed to meet our need. It is impossible here to pres- 
ent each of the standards used by these various critic judges, 
or to tabulate the results. The following ballot, however, is the 
outgrowth of this study. 


What are the merits of such a ballot? I believe that it has 
several. It embodies those points of comparison between the two 
teams which seem to be quite universally accepted by critic judg- 
es as essential characteristics of good debating. Look them over 
and judge for yourself! Moreover, it is not too complicated for 
the inexperienced judge, and yet it is thorough enough to insure 
a consideration of the essentials of good debating. It should help 
avoid slip-shod decisions on some insignificant item. Further- 
more, it is definite enough to direct the thinking of the judge, 
and yet elastic enough to allow for individual differences in judg- 
ing such as exist even among the best critic judges. It is impos- 
sible to standardize judging entirely. 


The ballot here suggested I believe will meet the need of 
“instructions” for the uninformed judge. It should help to solve 
this problem of securing competent judging. Let us hear from 
others. Let me have your criticisms and suggestions. If this 
will not do, perhaps we might formulate something that will. 


*L. R. Sarett, Northwestern Univ.; J. M. O’Neill, Michigan University; A. C. 
Baird, Univ. of Iowa; E. D. Hunter, Marysville College; M. J. Holcomb, 
Bethany College. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO JUDGES 
You are requested to determine which team should be awarded the de- 
cision. In general, you are to determine which team has done the more ef- 
fective debating. You are to maintain absolute neutrality in regard to the 
question, the speakers, and the institutions involved. In rendering your de- 


cision you are asked to consider the following points of comparison between 
the two teams: 


Which team was superior in: Affirmative | Negative 


1. Plan of case, ie. interpretation of question; 
selection of vital issues; and organization of 
materials. 


2. Proof of case, ie. presentation of evidence, 
and reasoning from evidence presented.. (Dis- 
credit the substitution of authority for reason- 
ing.) 

3. Defense of case, ie. ability to attack opponents’ 
arguments, and to defend own arguments. 
(Discredit canned rebuttals and place a prem- 
ium on running refutation.) 


4. Presentation of case, ie. extempore abilities; 
persuasiveness; communicativeness; and gen- 
eral effectiveness in delivery. (Discredit read 
or memorized speeches, and place a premium 
oh extempore speaking.) 


5. Generalship of case, ie. adaptation for direct 
clash; use of strategy; team work; and ob- 
servance of debate ethics. 





You may use any system of grading or ranking preferred to indicate 
your general opinion on each point, and shall decide for yourself the rela- 
tive weight to be given each point. 


On the basis of the analysis as indicated by markings on the above 
blank, it is my opinion that, on the whole, the more effective debating was 


ORG Fl Dice eccnnttinnnilcininci ee, 


(Signed) 
Judge 
a essai salem 
NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL SECRETARY 
(Continued from page 191) 

hominy and harmony, depending upon the section of the country, 
but whatever you have, make it a great annual affair. 

7. Elect dependable chapter officers for next year. Never 
mind about their good looks or popularity. Elect people who 
know how to accept responsibility. 
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WHAT OF ORATORY IN THIS MODERN DAY? 


Prof. SHAW’S Answer 
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S oratory today a vital factor in our national life? Or is it, 
} as apparently the average citizen thinks it to be, a thing 
of the past—a sort of pastime for those not usefully en- 
gaged; or if of the present, is it at best a tool of the politician, 
not of the statesman? We believe the right answer to the ques- 
tion of the status of modern oratory is well given by Professor 
Warren C. Shaw of Knox College, who in the preface to his book, 
“History of American Oratory,” states: 

“The American people have always been ardent admirers of 
genuinely great oratory ; and never since colonial times have they 
been without magnetic leaders, who, by word of mouth, could 
guide their deliberations and mould their conduct in each suc- 
cessive crisis of their history. 

“Few nations, in fact, have had a history so prolific in mas- 
terpieces of oratorical literature; for certainly not Greece, not 
Rome, not France, not Great Britain or Ireland has produced a 
body of oratory more vast or more admirable. 


“By the power of oratory, to an extent unmeasured and im- 
measurable, the American people were led to declare their inde- 
pendence of Great Britain; by the same means, they were led to 
establish their Constitution; and similarly by the same means, 
they were led to defend their rights in the War of 1812. Through 
the influence of orators, they were led to formulate their foreign 
policy, and to determine whether they were a loose confederacy 
or a strong centralized government at home. Oratory had its 
part to play in the great westward movement of expansion, and 
in the terrific struggle for the abolition of slavery. The Civil 
War was fought behind the lines by men of eloquence as well as 
by men of action, and the great problems of reconstruction were 
solved by men whose voices rang throughout the land. Orators 
were conspicuous in the agitation for imperialism, for populistic 
and progressive reform, for participation in the World War, and 
for international cooperation to promote world peace. In all 
these movements the power of eloquence was one of the great 
dynamic forces behind the decisions of the people. , 


“The appeals made by orators in each of these important 
periods and epochs of American history are part of the vast body 
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of permanent American literature. They are today as capable 
of imparting knowledge, of arousing enthusiasm, of stirring pa- 
triotism, as when they were first uttered.” 
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NEW VIRGIN ISLANDS GOVERNOR AUTHOR OF 
DEBATE BOOKS 


An announcement of interest to the debating and public 
speaking world was President Hoover’s recent appointment of 
Dr. Paul M. Pearson, as the first American Civil Governor of the 
Virgin Islands. 

Dr. Pearson was formerly Professor of Public Speaking at 
Swarthmore College. He is well known as the author of a num- 
ber of books on debating and public speaking. His eight-volume 
“The Speaker’s Library” is considered one of the best sources of 
all platform material. 

Dr. Pearson’s publishers, Noble and Noble, (incidentally the 
publishers also for P. K. D.) do not anticipate that this new ap- 
pointment will prevent him from continuing his writing in speak- 
ing and debating fields. 

4—____—_—_ 


NEW FORENSIC ASSOCIATION OF IOWA COLLEGES 

Forensics in Iowa are taking on new activities during the 
year 1930-31. For years there have been organizations among 
Iowa colleges sponsoring oratory and extemporaneous speaking. 
Separate contests have been held annually for men and women. 
For some time there has been a feeling that these activities 
should be combined and a debate tournament added. 

Last November at a meeting of coaches preliminary plans 
were laid for such a combined tournament. Out of these plans 
has grown the Forensic Association of Iowa Colleges. The fol- 
lowing membership list includes several Pi Kappa Delta schools: 
Iowa Wesleyan, Central, Simpson, Parsons, Coe, Dubuque Univer- 
sity, Upper Iowa, Penn, John Fletcher, Iowa State Teacher’s Col- 
lege, and Luther. 

Prof. W. C. Dennis of Iowa Wesleyan, well known in Pi Kap- 
pa Delta, is president of the new organization. 

Plans are well under way for a state tournament to be held 
at Oskaloosa, Iowa, on March 26, 27 and 28, with Penn and John 
Fletcher colleges as hosts. 

The Pi Kappa Delta question will be used for debate. “Un- 
employment” will be the subject for extemporaneous speaking. 
The tournament will close with a banquet on Saturday evening. 
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THE SPEECH ORGANIZATIONS 


Sm rere 


OW extensive are the student organizations in the depart- 
ment of speech? What proportion are professional fra- 
ternities and what are honor societies? Professor E. R. 

Nichols of Redlands upon being assigned to make a speech on 
such organizations and their place in the speech program at the 
meeting of the Western Association of Teachers of Speech held 
at San Francisco, California, during the Thanksgiving recess, 
made an investigation which resulted in the following list of 


organizations and in the list of chapters of these organizations 
by states. 


There are two professional fraternities: 
Name No, Chapters Publication 
Phi Alpha Tau—Founded at Emerson School 
Oratory 1902 ~....-...- ‘sicieg th ailaisaiiinegaiteiiicanraitiiiaia 14 
Phi Alpha Gamma—Founded at large by literary 
societies, 1922-24 


There are five professional sororities: 

‘Name No, Chapters Publication 
Zeta Phi Eta—founded at Northwestern Univ. 1893. 7 The Cameo 
Omega Upsilon—founded at Northwestern Univ. 1904 9 
Phi Beta (music and drama)—founded at North- 

western Univ. 1912 17 The Baton 
Sigma Delta Phi, founded at Univ. of Michigan 1918. 4 
Phi Mu Gamma, founded at Emerson School of 

Oratory, 1921 6 The Tri-Shield 


There are two coeducational literary society-forensic honor 
societies : 
Name No. Chapters Publication 
Alpha Phi Epsilon, founded at Atlanta, Ga., 1912.._.28 Garnet and Green 
Kappa Phi Sigma, founded at Univ. of Illinois, 1922 12 


There are three coeducational forensic honor societies: 
(Formerly Delta Sigma Rho and Tau Kappa Alpha were not coeducational 
and a sorority honor forensic society, Zeta Kappa Psi, was founded at Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, which later was abandoned when these two 
organizations became coeducational.) 

Name No, Chapters Publication 
Delta Sigma Rho—founded at Chicago, 1906 63 The Gavel 
Tau Kappa Alpha—founded at Indianapolis, 1908 ..76 The Speaker 
Pi Kappa Delta—founded at Ottawa-Ripon, 1912_...133 The Forensic 


(Continued on page 225) 
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THE McFARLIN LIBRARY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TULSA 


This is one of the most beautiful in the Southwest. It will be one of Tulsa’s 
points of interest to Pi Kappa Delta contestan‘s gathered at the national 
convention in 1932. 
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SEVERAL THINGS 


REFER MONEY MATTERS TO FINLEY 


Sorry to state that we are not authorized to accept money 
for subscription or extra copies of the Forensic. 

Letters concerning such matters addressed to our office are 
referred to our National Secy.-Treas. Prof. George Finley. 
Please address such communications to him direct. 


se et 


BACK NUMBERS 


Please do not send back numbers of your college paper. 
Such papers are of no value. Furthermore, to do so does not 
satisfy the requirement that chapters send papers regularly. 
Our “fine” list is sent to the National Secretary at the end of 
each month and we do not expect to recheck delinquent lists. 
Either clip news items or place your paper on the Forensic mail- 
ing list, NOW! 


se ee & 


MARK YOUR FORENSIC NEWS 


It is of course not our intention to do away with the campus 
papers as a source of news. In fact we prefer the papers to per- 
sonal letters when they contain usable material. Letters should 
be supplementary only when necessary. (See page 142 of the 
January Forensic.) 

We suggest that local representatives for our magazine fol- 
low this procedure. 

I. Have the copy of your paper sent to you instead of the 
Editor. 

II. Do not send us the entire paper. 

III. Clip the forensic items that give the facts concerning 
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your chapter activities. 
IV. Mark date of each story in the margin of the clipping. 
V. Somewhere in your communication state: 
1. The name of your college. 
2. The name of your paper. 
8. The name of your chapter. 
4. The name of your official Forensic correspondent. 
VI. Discard all papers and items that are not significant. 
VII. Send these clippings in an envelope so that the Editor 
will receive them by the end of each month. 


see 8 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN—FORENSIC NEWS? 


Some have asked us this question. Well, what sort of thing 
interests you from other chapters? We believe the following 
general categories will answer our needs: 

1. News of outstanding victories, e. g., 

a. State winnings in oratory, debate or extempore 
speaking. 

b. Outstanding achievement of prominent Pi Kappa 
Delta members in any activities, e. g., lead in thea- 
tricals, president of students’ association, appoint- 
ment to Rhodes scholarship, acceptance of big-time, 
after-graduation, high-salaried position. 

c. The more important debates, e. g., international 
contests, important tours, East-West, North-South 
sectional clashes. 

d. Unusual occasions, e. g., programs before state 
legislatures, service clubs, etc. 

e. Debates on other than our P. K. D. proposition. 

f. Local victories of contests leading to state or pro- 
vince participation. 

g. Items which if written of other chapter achieve- 
ment would interest you. 
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DID GEORGE WIN? 


Altho we have some very good evidence that a certain small 
group of P. K. D. are actively interested in our organization af- 
fairs, we are not yet convinced that this interest is sufficiently 
inclusive to declare President George Pflaum the winner in our 
bet as placed in the January Forensic. 

Perhaps we should adopt the psychology so commonly used 
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now in radio advertising. Let’s give something as an incentive 
to response. We might offer a gold embossed copy of J. D. 
Coon’s National Convention banquet address delivered every 
two years, or an autographed picture of your favorite critic de- 
bate judge. 

From Prof. Carl Mundt, speech mentor at Eastern State 
Teachers College, South Dakota, comes the suggestion that we 
offer as one prize a copy of “Hair Raising Stories for Bald Head- 
ed Debaters.” We are not advised whether this suggestion orig- 
inally came from our chairman of the national convention com- 
mittee. (See directory of National officers.) 


THANKS FOR YOUR LETTER— 


And we hope you will accept this printed form-letter as a 
personal reply to you just as if we had used your front name. 

We have received many letters in response to our chapter 
letter and to the January Forensic. Letters bringing forensic 
news, suggestions for improvement of Pi Kappa Delta and the 
Forensic, reactions to Forensic articles, expressions of a spirit 
of cooperation, etc., etc.,—have been received and noted and in 
some cases passed on to those more directly concerned. 

Following this interest, expressed and implied, has come 
tangible evidence of action. Chapters, in response to the sug- 
gestions for news gathering, have appointed their official For- 
ensic representatives and we have received additional news from 
them. The list of chapters, delinquent thru failure to send cam- 
pus papers, has materially decreased. 

Correspondence which we felt needed immediate and person- 
al attention has been cared for in the usual way. We wish here 
in this unusual way to merely acknowledge letters from those 
who perhaps did not expect response in any form. Please re- 
member this is our “personal” reply to you. 

Thanks for Your Letter: 


Stanley Clifton, Pres. Texas Beta. 

B. D. Smith, Pres. Texas Delta. 

Jean Starr, Intermountain Union College, Montana Alpha. 

Herbert S. Van Wyk, Central College, Iowa, Beta. 

John Casteel, Dept. of Public Speaking, Nebraska Wesleyan. 

Wm. Blizzard, Editor, “Top O’ the World,” W. S. C. Gunnison, 
Colorado, 

Lois M. (S) Phelps, Illinois Delta. 

Edward Saxon, Kentucky Delta. 
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Oklahoma, Epsilon Chapter. 

Rena Calhoun, Dept. of Speech, Kentucky, Alpha. 
Neva Stacy, Iowa, Alpha. 

Prof. R. H. Ritchie, Dept. of Speech, Kansas, Alpha. 
John T. Eischeid, Oklahoma, Zeta. 

Ernest Baker, Hays (Kans.) Teachers College. 
Elizabeth Johnson, Sec’y. P. K. D., Virginia, Alpha. 
Joyce R. Gregory, Sec’y., South Dakota, Theta. 
Evelyn Rude, Sec’y, Oklahoma, Zeta. 

Jim Bellitt, Iowa Weslyan. 

Lois McIntire, Pres. Kansas, Epsilon. 

Loren T. Jenks, Iowa, Theta. 

Dorothy Whitmore, South Dakota, Epsilon. 

Prof. Chas. A. Marsh, U. C. L. A. 

Roy A. Taylor, Forensic Correspondent, Tennessee, Alpha. 
Prof. Barnes, Park College. - 

R. D. Mahaffey, Province Governor. 

Mildred Patterson, Sec’y-Treas. Michigan, Delta. 
Helen Leach, Sec’y-Treas. Oregon, Alpha. 

Clarice Totman, Instructor in Speech, Okla. Zeta. 
Prof. Nichols, Redlands University. 

Edith Whitaker, Instructor in Speech, Simpson College. 


see 2 8 


CHAPTER CORRESPONDENTS FOR THE FORENSIC 


Several chapters have informed us that they have, or will 
appoint, a local chapter correspondent to cooperate with the Edi- 
tor of the Forensic in making available chapter news. Only a 
very few names of such correspondents have been sent to us. 
Doubtless the chapter secretary in some cases will hold such ap- 
pointment. 

We should like to have the name of your local appointee. 


see 


WILL YOU PARTICIPATE IN OUR 
“NATIONAL ORATORICAL” 


President Pflaum Appoints Judges 


We are to have a “national oratorical” this year altho this 
is a Provincial year. Here’s how. 

Each province must determine who is its best orator if our 
suggestion is to materialize. This will be easy in those provinc- 
es having only one oratorical contest. But what shall we do in 
provinces having an “old line” contest, a peace oratorical or per- 
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haps divisions of these for men and women? We suggest that 
the judge or judges be required to keep in mind all orators and 
place first honors upon one of them whether in the same contest 
or not. Perhaps coaches of non-winning schools can be depend- 
ed upon for this decision if it can not be determined otherwise. 
We must leave that matter to the governor and coaches of each 
province. 

At any rate we want all provinces represented in our “na- 
- tional” contest. 

What then? Well, President Pflaum has already appointed 
the judges for this national contest. They are: Prof. Marsh 
of U. C. L. A.; former Pres. Veatch of Washington State; Prof. 
J. W. Parlette of Morningside; Edith Whitaker of Simpson Col- 
lege; Prof. J. W. Carmichael of Bowling Green State College. 
The winning orations will be sent to each of these judges who 
will rank them on basis of oratorical thought content after 
which the individual ratings will be sent to National Secre- 
tary Finley for final tabulation and decision. 

President Pflaum points out that it cannot be an oratorical 
contest since the judges cannot judge the platform performance. 
Of course our president is right. However, since the orations 
already shall have been judged in the provinces on the perfor- 
mance side, our contest will in some respects be an oratorical 
contest. If preferable we can call it an Essay-Oratorical. 

Perhaps we shall have both “preliminary” and “final” con- 
tests, asking our first group of judges to select the three or four 
best, which in turn will be judged by another group. 


set 8 & 


SPECIAL TO OUR FORENSIC REPORTERS 


In addition to sending us your marked forensic news (see 
page 199 this issue) we are hereby requesting you to tell us 
what plays have been and will be produced on your campus this 
year. Please state whether plays are one-act or three-act. 

Also please have your dramatic coach or head of the speech 
department rank these plays on the following basis. 

I. If excellent, much worth while. 

Il. If good. 

II. If not worth doing. 


We believe that such information from our 132 chapters 
will be of interest to our readers as a whole and of real value to 
those who will produce plays next year. 

Send us the available information now and add to it when 
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later plays are produced. The October Forensic will carry the 
compiled data. 
In order that this information may be of most value you 
should give: 
a. The title of the play 
b. The name of the author 
c. The publishers. 


se *#@ 8 


AN 8,000-MILE DEBATE TOUR 


Do you know of any non-professional debaters who will 
travel more than 8,000 miles this year? If you do we should 
like to give them at least one paragraph of space in the May 
Forensic. 

“The Simmons Brand” of Simmons University states that 
a debate team of that institution composed of Calvin Whatley, 
Johnnie Reagan and Johnnie Lowell will leave the first of March 
on an 8,000 mile tour that will include colleges and universities 
in Western United States and Canada. They will be on tour 
about three weeks. 


G. R. R. Pf. of P. K.'D. to Judge 1st V. P. vs. 3rd V. P. Contest 


We trust this case may be one of 100 per cent fraternal 
conviviality and that after March 10 we can record in truth 
(and not because we are under official pressure) that a good 
time was had by all. 


We have in mind an occasion that will have something of 
the earmarks of a national event. On the date mentioned the 
debate teams of First Vice Presidenf Menchhofer of Michigan 
State College and Third Vice President Toussaint of Monmouth 
College will compete for a decision with National President 
Pflaum in the judge’s stand. The fact that Prof. Toussaint is 
chairman of the Inter-chapter Relations Committee should pro- 
vide lubrication for’ the troubled forensic billows on this occa- 
sion. 


AND WHILE YOU ARE AT IT— 


Send in one of those “30 red hot tips” as suggested on page 
74 of the October Forensic. 
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ALSO— 


Apparently President Pflaum has given up hope of any 
member writing words or music for a Pi Kappa Delta song. If 
you cannot provide the song perhaps you can help out by sug- 
gesting a prize-wining contest that will interest other poet- 
musicians. 


see @ 6 


THEN TOO— 


There is our Forum department open for your criticisms, 
suggestions, whatnot. If you have any “burning issue” (e. g. 
the problem of contest judging, if that suggests anything) 
that you would like to rap or defend, send your contribution to 
the Editor. The space below is for you. 
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GLEE vs. GLOOM 


8S. R. TOUSSAINT, Chairman Inter-Chapter Relations Committee 


Did you have a GOOD time at any college on a debate trip 
this year? If you did, don’t keep it to yourself. We always air 
the bad treatment we get—why not spread a little of the appre- 
ciation of the good entertainment we had. There are many Pi 
Kappa Delta chapters waiting to hear how other chapters made 
their guests feel at home—they are after ideas so that they, 
too, may be more sociable than before—more fraternal and 
more sisterly. Now, Mr. or Miss President of that local chapter 
anywhere in Pi Kappa Deltaland appoint someone to write a 
letter to Miss Edith Whitaker at Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa, on the general subject, “The best time we had this year at 
a debate or oratorical contest.” Miss Whitaker is a member of 
the Inter-chapter Relations committee, which is trying to en- 
courage the fun as well as the battle when good PKD’s get to- 
gether in combat. 


May we have your help? Editor McCarty says 
you won’t write any letters. How many chapters will 
help the committee prove that Ye Editor was in error? 
If you don’t write we’ll think no one treated you well. 
Who will break into the May issue? ? ? ? ? ? ? ? 


se# ee & 


BETTER WATCH THESE SPEAKERS IN THE 
PROVINCIAL MEETS 


Judging by the comment of the campus press and chapter 
advice, we feel safe in sounding a warning to those aspiring to 
forensic honors in the various province tournaments. We haz- 
zard a guess that the following will come in for honorable men- 
tion in that special Province Number of our Forensic in May: 


Dorothy Sedgwick, Iowa Wesleyan University 

Miss . Dorothy Sedgwick is president of Iowa Alpha, 
a senior, four-year debater and has never been on a los- 
ing team; as a freshman she represented her college in the state 
extempore contest; won the provincial extempore contest at 
Des Moines when a sophomore; represented Wesleyan in state 
oratorical contest last year; participating in both oratory and. 
debate this year. Miss Sedgwick having won the local contest 
in oratory will represent Iowa Wesleyan in that event in the 
state contest and in the provincial meet. 
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Paul Johnson, Central Mo. S. T. C. 


Paul Johnson is serving his third year in the forensic ac- 
tivities of Central Missouri State Teachers College, and his sec- 
ond year as president of the Missouri Eta chapter. He won the 
degree of Honor in both debate and oratory last year. With the 
beginning of this season he has achieved special distinction in 
debate and he aspires also to that degree in oratory. Besides 
his P. K. D activities, he is prominent in many other organiza- 
tions. 


John Mason, St. Olaf College 

During his four years at St. Olaf College John Mason has 
taken an active part in forensics, dramatics, and student govern- 
ment. He has been an intercollegiate debater for three years 
and was a member of the 1930 debate team which made a trip to 
the Pacific coast, meeting in debate Washington State college, 
University of Idaho, and Montana State college. He is president 
of the local Pi Kappa Delta chapter. 


James E. Latture, Michigan State Normal College 


Senior and president of Michigan Epsilon. He holds the Pi 
Kappa Delta certificate as coach of forensics. Has diamond key. 
Has debated four questions, participating in 26 debates. In ora- 
tory he tied for first in state peace contest; and won first in the 
state contest on the Constitution. 


Horace W. Robinson, Oklahoma City University 
Horace W. Robinson of Oklahoma Epsilon, holds the degree 
of Special Distinction in Debate; is the president of the Student 
Council of Oklahoma City University and a delegate to the Na- 
tional Student convention of 1930; is now a senior and four year 
debater for O. C. U. 


Louis R. Anderson, N. N. I. S. 


A senior, a veteran debater and orator; winner, as sopho- 
more, of the provincial ordtorical contest in the Sioux Province, 
and in the same tournament a member of the debate team plac- 
ing second; placed third in the national oratorical at Wichita last 
year. Continuing in both debate and oratory this year. 


Frank M. Wilson, Texas Iota 
In 1929 Mr. Wilson represented Baylor University in twelve 
intercollegiate debates, in eight of which he was on the winning 
side. In 1930 he represented the university in the national Pi 
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Kappa Delta convention at Wichita, where he won four of six 
debates. 

This year Mr. Wilson is a senior law and senior academic 
student. A, great part of his expenses as a student has been 
earned through work in the offices of Waco attorneys. 


L. Arthur Larson, South Dakota Eta 


With a background of three years of high school debating, 
Mr. Larson is now in his seventh year of competition. During 
this time he has participated in fifty-five interscholastic de- 
bates, winning eighty-two percent of them. He was member of 
the Augustana team that tied for third place at the 1930 con- 
vention at Wichita. 

In oratory, Mr. Larson has won three state contests besides 
interstate and national honors. As a sophomore, first in the 
state (S. D.) “old line” oratorical; third the same year in the 
interstate. In his junior year he won the state peace oratorical 
and the state, inter-state oratorical contest on the Constitution, 
and finally third place and $750 at the national finals at Los 
Angeles. At Wichita he won second place in the oratorical fi- 
nals. Recently he won the annual state extempore contest. 

Mr. Larson is now a senior at Augustana college. He is one 
of several successful speech students in recent years to have 
been directed by Prof. Hugo A. Carlson. 


Geraldine Doyle, Shurtleff College 


On February 13th Miss Doyle won the women’s state ora- 
torical contest in Illinois, competing against nine state finalists. 


Virgil Martin, Illinois Wesleyan 
Mr. Martin of the Illinois Alpha chapter won the men’s 
division of the state oratorical contest held at Monmouth Col- 
lege on February 13. 


THESE CHAPTERS MAY THREATEN 
PROVINCIAL HONORS 


We hesitate in prophesying as to the winning chapters in 
the coming provincial meets. However, the papers do record 
and say that certain chapters of our one hundred and more, have 
been going strong in many contests in debate, oratory and ex- 
tempore speaking. We therefore suggest that these same chap- 
ters may continue to succeed and we warn accordingly the am- 
bitious whose names are not here recorded. 
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We believe the following chapters will offer strong compe- 


tition for high provincial honors: 


Oregon, Alpha 
Nebraska, Delta 
Missouri, Gamma 
Kansas, Delta 
Texas, Delta 
California, Alpha 
Minnesota, Gamma 
South Dakota, Zeta 
California, Epsilon 
Kansas, Mu 
Nebraska, Gamma 


Kansas, Epsilon 
Texas, Iota 
Oklahoma, Beta 
Missouri, Delta 
Iowa, Delta 
Illinois, Lambda 
Michigan, Delta 
South Dakota, Eta 
Missouri, Beta 
Nebraska, Alpha 
Minnesota, Alpha 


If the various thirteen provincial governors provide us with 
the list of winners under their respective jurisdictions, our May 
Forensic will give the finished facts. 


ese e888 


QUESTIONS USED BY P. K. D. SCHOOLS 


No doubt the P. K. D. question will again be the most widely 
used of any question. Here are a few others that are used by 
P. K. D. Schools: 


1. Unemployment Insurance. 
2. Smoot-Hawley Tariff Bill. 
3. State Medicine. 


4. Great Britain Should Immediately Grant Dominion 
Status to India. 

5. The Emergence of Women from the Home is a Regret- 
table Feature of Modern Life. 

6. A Formation of a Federation of European States Would 
Be Conducive to World Peace and Prosperity. 


7. The Principle of Democracy Has Been Tried and Found 
Wanting. 


8. The present System of Military Preparedness Should 
Be Abandoned. 


9. The Principle of the Chain Store is More Harmful than 
Beneficial to Society. 


10. Installment Buying is a Danger to American Prosperity. 
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PPP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP POPP OOOO 
IN THE MORGUE! HELP!!! 


LOL LLL LLL LLL PPP PPP PPP PPP, 


Are you interested in vital statistics? Chapters of P. K. D. 
like individuals are born and die without making their presence 
felt locally or nationally. Like some individuals they never 
serve themselves or others. 

For the months of October and November there were 50 
delinquent chapters. Since then that number has been very 
materially reduced but far too slowly. For February we must 
send to our National Treasurer (we refuse to call him bill collec- 
tor) a fine list of 28. Sixteen of these are in 7 states. One state 
alone has four in the “morgue” this month. 

We are not sure that a significant correlation can be shown 
to exist between chapter interest as evidenced by its response 
to a matter as relatively unimportant as sending us its forensic 
news, and forensic achievement in our national tournaments, yet 
there seems to be such correlation. We were interested in 
studying the chapter achievement report made by Prof. Jacob 
and his committee as given in the October Forensic. (See p. 52) 
We note that of the 28 delinquent chapters for February, only 
6 are to be found in the upper quartile of the winners in the last 
three national tournaments, while 11 of these, more than one- 
third, are listed in the lower quartile. Of course other factors 
enter in to warn us to be wary of hasty conclusions. We 
note that three of our most prominent chapters, active now and 
successful in all three tournaments referred to, are in our Feb- 
ruary “morgue.” These three are of course not chronic in their 
delinquency. Many of the remainder are. 

What is the trouble in these chronic cases? Is it the coach, 
the chapter president, the chapter as a whole, or shall we also 
blame this on Congress? 

But we are not so concerned about who started the world 
war or who won it. We do want to avoid another. So it is with 
our chapters. What is the remedy? What shall we do, Doc- 
tor Finley? Can you prescribe some stimulating interest potion 
that in some miraculous way can be injected into these comatous 
chapters to reclaim them from their lethargy? 

If we must continue to resort to the unscientific procedure 
of writing emotional requests, can you tell me to whom I should 
direct the appeal in order to get action? Help! 


PI KAPPA DELTA 
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OSHKOSH STATE TEACHERS HOSTS TO 
PI KAPPA DELTA CONVENTION 


wor rrr oreo G 


The Wisconsin Gamma chapter is very active with plans to 
make the Province of Illinois Tournament to be held April 1, 2 
and 3 a long remembered occasion for all who attend. Members 
of the entertaining chapter pictured above are, (as printed) 
John Novakofski, Russell Ryan, Francis Flanagan, Darrell 
Mierswa, and George Pfeil; on the upper row. On the lower row 
are, Everald Kellogg, Wilbur McDaniels, Melvin Bartz, Leonard 
Frohling, and coach N. 8S. James. Others not included in this 
picture are Frances Fiss and Myron Hildebrand. 


W.ISCONSIN-ILLINOIS PROVINCE CHAPTERS 
Illinois 
Illinois Wesleyan, Bloomington, Prof. W. C. Fulton. 
Eureka College, Eureka, Prof. T. E. Wiggin. 
Bradley Polytechinc Institute, Peoria, Prof. Lawton. 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Prof. S. R. Toussaint. 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Prof. F. S. Sorenson. 
North Central College, Naperville, Prof. G. EB. Oliver. 


Shurtleff College, Alton, Prof. Harold Allen. 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Prof. Herbert Moule. 
((Continued on page 214) 
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A CAMPUS VIEW AT BOWLING GREEN STATE COLLEGE 
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YOUNG AND ACTIVE 
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Ohio Eta chapter, of Bowling Green State College, which 
was admitted to membership at the national convention at Wich- 
ita, will be host to the convention of the Province of the Lakes, 
April 16, 17. Plans are being perfected to make this meeting 
one of the best of the thirteen provinces. 

This college is one of four established for the training of 
teachers in 1910. It opened in 1915, and has had a remarkable 
growth. Its combined student body now numbers over 1000. 
The physical equipment consists of a campus of over 42 acres, 
seven buildings in use, and another under construction, the val- 
ue of which is about two and a half million dollars. The library 
and gymnasium are among the finest in the state. 

Preparations are being made to accommodate about one hun- 
dred delegates in the Province convention. Contests in oratory, 
extempore speaking and debate for men and women will be held. 
There are sixteen colleges in the Province. 

Ohio Eta chapter is completing its biggest year in debate. 
By the time the convention begins, the men’s squad of eighteen 
shall have held thirty-nine debates with twenty-two different 
colleges and universities. The women’s teams shall have held 
nine intercollegiate debates. The chapter will also be represent- 
ed in various oratorical contests in the state, and will be fully 
represented in the provincial contests. Plans are already in the 
making looking forward to a good representation at the next na- 
tional convention. In all, thirty-two men and women shall have 
had training in various forms of public speaking during the year. 
During the Christmas vacation, a men’s debate team debated 
their way to and from Winter Park, Florida, where they engaged 
in a series of debates with Rollins College. These men are hold- 
ers of the degree of special distinction in debate. 

sateen iieipiiacintatetii 


LIFE IS NOT A STATE; IT IS A PROCESS 
ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 
At every step along the road which men have trod, the hill 
which they have climbed, there has been conflict. Always the 
man of active type, the man of “common sense,” believes that 
he has reached the goal. This is the place, he thinks, where 
men should live, where they should settle down, master the coun- 
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try, reap its fruits, and live their lives in peace. But always 
men have found that in the spirit of man there is no peace in 
this inactive sense. The man who does not climb slips back. 
Nothing can be more clear than that a thought accepted, put in 
action, and kept free from criticism, becomes with every day 
less true, less vital—becomes more false. A thought believed 
and only that, becomes unworthy of belief. And so man ever 
goads himself again to travel the unending road. His life is not 
a state; it is a process. 
peicbiiicmapianitaii lit ands 
ILLINOIS HAS OLDEST INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ORATORICAL CONTEST 


The Oracle, student publication of Monmouth College, 
claims that Illinois has the oldest intercollegiate oratorical con- 
test in the United States. It was organized in the ’70’s by Knox 
College and Monmouth College. 

“During the past half century,” states The Oracle, “Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, Jane Addams, Charles Wishart, John H. 
Findley and other speakers of note, have taken part in the con- 
test. In his only appearance in it Wm. J. Bryan won second 
place, losing first to a Monmouth College representative.” 

At present the Association has ten member schools, seven 
of which belong to Pi Kappa Delta. 

————_-&% 


OSHKOSH STATE TEACHERS HOSTS TO 
PI KAPPA DELTA CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 211) 


Wisconsin ‘ > 
i cncntesiiciimnamaweiell Ripon College, Ripon, Prof. H. B. Boody. 
is ainsi catenin Carroll College, Waukesha, Prof. V. A. Utzinger. 


Gamma-__._Oshkosh State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Prof. N. S. James. 
IN CHARGE OF THE VARIOUS CONTESTS 


ic ccocntintatticinnisinutiipmonmamebenaii B. E. Jacobs, Ripon 
TEE) Dc wimawitinnccdoassent G. E. Oliver, North Central College 
SE io eninttotnanbrancinannninniadbabateinn V. A. Utzinger, Carroll 
RIDE én ci inctaeccdencndutiananiidedie H. B. Allen, Shurtleff College 


SOCIAL PROGRAM 

Besides the full schedule of contests the Illinois Province will feature 
three evenings of entertainment consisting of one general social gathering, 
a “party” or something; a humorous debate; and a banquet program. 

H. L. Ewbank of the speech department of the U. of W., will be the 
principal speaker at the convention. His subject will be “Speech Contests 
as Bducational Techniques.” He will also judge the Eau Claire-Oshkosh de- 
bate March 6. 


PI KAPPA DELTA 


W---- --- - - - - - ee eeeree 


SHOULD THE NATIONS ADOPT A POLICY OF 
FREE TRADE? 


Both sides of the case as presented in the Southwestern College 
Debate Tournament by Albert Tener and Theron Ashley of Park 
College. 


FIRST AFFIRMATIVE _ 


MR. TENER 


Mr. Chairman: 


The question for debate is, Resolved: That the nations should 
adopt a policy of free trade. Perhaps two terms in this question 
need clarification. We take “nations” to mean the major na- . 
tions or major economic units, and the term “free trade” to 
mean, according to the Encyclopedia Britannica, the abolition of 
all duties except those for purposes of revenue only. 

Obviously tariffs not for purposes of revenue are for the 
purpose of protecting home industry. So this question might 
just as well be restated, Resolved: That the nations should abol- 
ish those tariffs designed for the protection of home industry. 

We wish you to note that tariffs are not the only means of 
protecting the industries of a nation; there are other means. To 
quote Salvadore de Madariaga from his article “Our Muddling 
World” in the Forum, February 1929, “Tariffs are only one form 
of protection.” As a matter of fact, the natural inequalities of 
the ndtions themselves is a means of protection. Geographical 
advantage, natural resources, inventive genius, mass production, 
and cultural advantages are all means of protecting home in- 
dustry. 

Now in the light of this fact that there are means of pro- 
tecting home industry other than by protective tariff barriers, 
the real issue in this debate is not whether home industries 
should be protected, but rather to what extent home industries 
should be protected. 

We believe that the home industries of the major nations 
should not be protected by a tariff system for six very definite 
reasons. 

In the first place, the tariff system is inefficient. Take, for 
example, the situation in Europe which has arisen since the 
World War. The new boundaries which were set up were racial 
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and political rather than commercial and economic boundaries. 
Each new nation wanted to be self-sufficient, so each erected 
high tariff barriers, and the result was that Europe’s economic 
system stagnated. According to Alfred P. Dennis, vice chair- 
man of the U. S. Tariff Commission in his article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, December 13, 1926, “Tariff Walls in Europe”: 
“.. . Austria Hungary was an economic whole before the war, 
now she is a commercial islet in central Europe. Italy prevents 
her from forming customs unions with her former states, and 
France prevents her from forming customs unions with Ger- 
many. Custom duties separate materials from workers, ores 
from factories, agricultural lands from industrial centers, pro- 
ducers from markets, and customers from purveyors.” Mr. 
Dennis further points out that, “....In a meeting of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, in Stockholm, a bill of lading 
was displayed on a carload of coal shipped from Poland to Aus- 
tria, some 200 miles, which was larger than the parchment upon 
which was inscribed the Declaration of Independence, and was 
frescoed over with stamps and certificates of 15 inspections esti- 
mated at 3 hours each. Under these conditions the Austrian 
consumer cannot purchase Polish coal and yet Austria needs coal, 
and Poland has coal to sell... .” so both Austria and Poland 
would benefit by a removal of the impediments on coal. But 
Austria and Poland are not the only countries which suffer. The 
German economic system, is cut in two by the Dantzic Corridor 
and is mutilated by the loss of Lorraine iron ore, Alsacian potash, 
Silesian coal, and Posnan beet sugar. The Esthonian-Latvian 
frontier is divided in half by tariff walls, the city of Teschen is 
divided into three distinct commercial units by tariff walls, and 
so the story of Europe goes, much too long for me to give com- 
pletely, but certainly you grasp the significant truth; tariffs 
are an inefficient means of protecting home industry, and in the 
light of this evidence you can easily see why the Brittanica 
gives this general conclusion, Vol. 9, page 755 in its article “Free 
Trade,” “. . . .Governments are unsuited to regulate industry 
because of pressure from interests and influence from statesmen, 
they discriminate between industries; they discriminate by po- 
litical boundaries and not by economic and commercial relations.” 

After noting the glaring inefficiency of the tariff system 
our second contention almost presents itself. A policy of free 
trade has the sanction of economists and financiers the world 
over. It is a generally recognized fact that the leading eco- 
nomists almost unanimously favor free trade. Of course, the 
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mere fact that so many of the world’s thinkers favor free trade 
does not prove that the nations of the world should adopt a policy 
of free trade, but it does indicate that there must be something 
decidedly wrong with the present system and it does tend to 
show that free trade has a practical basis and is not a mere spec- 
ulative theory. 

Still another fact gives free trade an even more practical 
aspect. That is the Banker’s Manifesto issued in 1926 by 15 of 
the leading bankers in Europe and America declaring themselves 
in favor of the removal of tariff barriers. They contend that 
since the war these barriers have been allowed to interfere with 
international trade and have prevented it from flowing in its 
natural channels. They declare that there can be no recovery in 
Europe until politicians in all territories, old and new, realize that 
trade is not war, but a process of exchange, and that in times of 
peace our neighbors are our customers and that their prosperity 
is the condition of our own well-being. 

Now it appears to us that if fifteen world bankers, experts 
in commerce and finance, declare themselves in favor of a policy 
of free trade that policy must be a practical, workable, proposi- 
tion, and we believe that this evidence establishes for us our sec- 
ond contention, that economists and financiers the world over 
favor free trade. 

A third and most important reason why the nations should 
adopt a policy of free trade is that that policy would be econom- 
ically desirable because it would conform to a fundamental eco- 
nomic law. Consider the fundamental economic law which would 
be operative were free trade adopted. Quoting Fairchild, an 
eminent economist: “. ...In the absence of restrictions upon 
foreign trade the people of each nation tend to buy goods in the 
cheapest market and sell them in the dearest which leads them 
to devote their energies in those lines in which the nation has 
comparative advantages as evidenced by their ability to produce 
at a comparatively low cost.” 

In other words, if one nation could produce a commodity 
more cheaply than other countries, it would devote its energies 
to the production of that commodity and would trade with other 
countries which would produce other commodities cheaply. Thus 
international trade is mutually beneficial, and each country de- 
rives specific benefits from the exchange. For example, the 
United States can produce wheat more cheaply than Japan, and 
Japan can produce rice more cheaply than the United States. An 
exchange of these commodities would benefit both the United 
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States and Japan. We, therefore, maintain that a policy of free 
trade would be in complete accordance with this fundamental eco- 
nomic principle which Fairchild has so splendidly set forth. 


Because of the fact that the tariff system is inefficient, be- 
cause economists and financiers the world over favor a policy of 
free trade, and because such a policy is economically desirable, 
we maintain that the nations of the world should adopt a policy 
of free trade. 


SECOND AFFIRMATIVE 


MR. ASHLEY 


Mr. Chairman: Thus far the affirmative has argued that 
the tariff should no longer be used as a means of protecting home 
industry because it is inefficient, because economists and finan- 
ciers favor resorting to a policy of free trade, and because free 
trade is economically desirable. 


I wish to point out to you further that if the tariff for pro- 
tection were abolished, it would make it possible for the Euro- 
pean nations to pay their war debts. Now in order for a nation 
to pay an obligation to another, the debtor country must export 
to the creditor country more than it imports. Before the world 
war, the United States was the great debtor nation of the world. 
The development of the vast resources within this country, the 
railroads and major industries were financed largely by Euro- 
pean capital. It was necessary for us to export enormous sums 
to Europe annually in order to meet the ever rising indebtedness. 
We had to ship goods to pay our debts; it wasn’t a question of 
maintaining a favorable balance of trade as protectionists might 
maintain; it was either export or go bankrupt. The world war 
changed the situation almost to the opposite. Today we are the 
creditor nation, and in order for other nations to pay their ob- 
ligations to us, they must export to us more than they import 
from us. However, the United States sets up tariff barriers for 
the purpose of keeping down imports so that our exports can 
still be more than our imports. And we submit to you that these 
enormous foreign debts can never be paid to us as long as the 
United States maintains its system of high protective tariffs. 
The payment of these debts is the status-quo of the nations and 
as such must be dealt with by the gentlemen of the negative. 
Either they must advocate a departure from the present situa- 
tion which would be accepting a burden of proof, in that they 
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would be compelled to prove that these debts should not be paid, 
or they must show how these debts can be paid under a plan of 
protective tariffs. 


In addition to the points already enumerated, we wish to 
further point out as another contention closely allied with the 
preceding, that high tariffs hamper a nation’s export markets. 
Tariff is of two kinds, for revenue purposes and for the protec- 
tion of home industries. Now this evening we are discussing on- 
ly the latter and in order for a tariff to protect home industries 
it must impose a duty that will equalize the cost of production 
and transportation of the home product and the foreign prod- 
uct. Thus the high protective tariff serves its purpose, the keep- 
ing out of foreign goods and keeping our home products free 
from competition. In fact, the cry of politicians has been for 
years, the maintenance of a favorable balance of trade, the sell- 
ing of our goods abroad and the keeping down of the imports 
into this country. At the present time America is very desirous 
of building up her export market. Our mass production is put- 
ting more goods on the market each year, more than we can ab- 
sorb, and in order to keep our factories in operation, and our men 
employed, we must find foreign markets for our products. At 
the present we export over five billions of dollars worth of prod- 
ucts yearly and are trying to find a market for the 20 percent 
surplus that accumulates each year. But we forget that in order 
for nations to be able to buy from us, they must sell their goods 
to us in order to have any buying power. Thus when a nation 
sets up tariff barriers to keep out foreign products, then other 
nations cannot adequately sell to that nation; neither can they 
buy adequately from her; they have no adequate buying power. 
At present, we import about four billions worth of products year- 
ly, and if the new tariff bill reduces that to three billions, as 
many have predicted it will, it will automatically slash our ex- 
ports below three billions. We cannot reduce imports without 
reducing exports. 


This naturally leads me to my concluding point. Free trade 
would encourage good will among the nations. For years the 
peoples of Europe have lived in fear of American dominance of 
the world, economically and politically. Always present among 
peoples are those petty jealousies and grievances that often lead 
to greater grievances. The complex working of prohibitive tar- 
iffs is the most important of these. One country sets up a high 
protective tariff seriously affecting imports from other countries. 
These in turn retaliate in kind, erecting tariff walls so high as 
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to stop the natural flow of trade, and thus international antag- 
onisms are aroused. This is readily seen in the increased re- 
sentment felt all over the world at the passage of the new tariff 
bill in the United States. It was no small matter that exporters 
from thirty nations registered formal protests against its pas- 
sage. It was no small matter that our export market should 
suddenly drop 20 percent, principally because of this feeling of 
animosity, according to Mr. Paul Mazur, in the Outlook. It was 
no small matter that France should place a crushing tariff on 
American automobiles as retaliation, that Canada has increased 
her duties on many American products, that Argentina and many 
of the other South American countries are contemplating revi- 
sion of the most favored nation agreements with the United 
States. It is no small matter that the leading industries of the 
United States are moving their factories to Europe, putting 
American laborers out of work, gettng ready for the day of wide- 
spread tariff reprisal. 

The protective tariff system is selfish in its very nature; it 
is a system that advocates taking everything that it can and 
giving nothing in return; it is in direct opposition to every nat- 
ural, economic law. The United States calls herself the leading 
advocate of peace and friendly relations with other nations. We 
call peace conferences and make huge displays of our good inten- 
tions, and then, as if our right hand did not know what our left 
was doing, we build up tariff barriers against trade with other 
countries that more than nullify all that we can do in a peace 
conference. And we submit to you that if good will and trust 
among the nations is ever to be accomplished, the high protective 
tariff barriers must be removed. 


FIRST NEGATIVE 


MR. TENER 


Mr. Chairman: 

At the very outset of this debate we should like to make 
clear the position which the negative wishes to take. The gen- 
erally accepted definition of “free trade” is the abolition of all 
duties except those for purposes of revenue only. Obviously 
then, tariffs not for the purpose of revenue are for the purpose 
of protecting home industry. So this question might just as well 
be restated, Resolved: That the nations should abolish those tar- 
iffs designed for the protection of home industry. 
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We wish you to note the fact that tariffs are not the only 
means of protecting home industry. There are other means. To 
quote De Madariga in the Forum, February, 1929, “. . . .Tariffs 
are not the only means of protection. England protects her in- 
dustries by maintaining a world-wide banking system, by an un- 
rivaled net-work of merchant lines, by the restriction of immigra- 
tion, by propaganda in favor of British goods such as the placing 
of the slogan ‘British goods are best’ on every postal cancelling 
machine.” He further states that, “....No free trade was ever 
better protected by other than tariff barriers than that of the 
British free trade...” 


And England is not the only country protecting her indus- 
tries by means other than tariff barriers. As a matter of fact 
the natural inequalities of the nations themselves is a means of 
protecting home industry. Geographical advantage, natural re- 
sources, inventive genius, and mass production are all means of 
protecting home industry. 


Therefore the real issue in this debate is not whether home 
industry should be protected, but whether or not tariffs should 
be employed as one means of protecting home industry. 


Now we maintain that tariffs should be employed as a means 
of protecting home industry for five very definite reasons. In 
the first place, the protection of home industry by means of tar- 
iffs is sound in principle. Protection in the past has come in re- 
sponse to a need. In the early history of Venice, the Venetian 
merchants found that the only method by which they could com- 
pete with the Oriental merchants was by a method of protecting 
home industry. Under such a system Venice became a great 
commercial nation. Germany found that the only means by 
which she could advance commercially was to protect herself 
from rivalry with lower wage countries by means of tariff bar- 
riers. Our own nation has employed this same principle as a 
means of rising to commercial prominence. 


Prof. Curtiss in his three volume work, “The Industrial De- 
velopment of the Nations,” says, “If the commercial and indus- 
trial history of the world teaches anything it is the advantages of 
domestic production and that the permanent prosperity of na- 
tions has always rested upon those pursuits which furnish em- 
ployment for the people and the investment of capital at 
home...” Lewis F. Carr in an article in the North American Re- 
view, September, 1930, says, “The aim of protection is not high 
prices, but the growth and development of home industries to a 
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point where they can function profitably at low prices.” Tariff 
is the most effective means to this end. 

_ Free trade has been the policy of England since 1848. But 
during the past few years England has been tending toward the 
abandonment of this policy as shown by the Imperial Conference 
of October, 1930, when her colonies declared themselves in favor 
of protective tariff. According to an Associated Press article of 
November 25, 1930, former Prime Minister Baldwin declared that 
protective tariffs would be put on as soon as his party returned 
to power. England, the only commercial power of Europe to ex- 
periment with free trade, will, on the downfall of the Labor 
Party, build more tariff walls in addition to those erected since 
the war. 

Therefore we maintain that the commercial history of the 
world establishes for us our first contention, that the principle 
of protection of home industry by tariffs is sound. 

Mr. Carr’s statement in the Review suggests our second con- 
tention: Tariffs stabilize industry. In this same article he states, 
“Under free trade fluctuations are much more violent because of 
dumping of imports; and because middlemen and gamblers are 
placed on margins.” He cites wheat as an example because long 
trends in the wheat market cannot be altered but fluctuations 
can be decreased. This is also true of cotton, livestock, and all 
the major farm products. Production is so dependent upon clim- 
atic conditions that there is apt to be overproduction in one sec- 
tion or one country and underproduction, of the same commodity, 
in another country. With so much variation in agriculture and 
those industries dependent upon agriculture to a large extent, it 
is absolutely necessary that there be some sort of a stabilizing 
influence. The only means of effective stabilization is a protec- 
tive tariff. We maintain that the effect of tariffs in stabiliza- 
tion alone is enough to warrant its retention. 

A third and most important reason for tariffs is that tar- 
iffs protect undeveloped industri¢és. Now if we can point to one 
thriving industry whose development was not possible without 
tariff protection, we shall have established our contention. But 
we can point to many industries which owe their existence to tar- 
iffs. Professor Taussig, an ardent free trade economist, admits 
that the American silk manufacturing industry is the child of 
protection. In addition to this very signficant admission he 
gives much space in his recent book to showing how the growth 
of the iron and steel industry, the woolen industry, the cotton in- 
dustry, and practically every industry in the United States, which 
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had any foreign competition, owes its growth in part at least to 
protective tariff. 

Now we believe that Professor Taussig’s conclusions are cor- 
rect and that tariffs have aided in the growth of undeveloped in- 
dustries. Infant industries in a country naturally cannot be ex- 
pected to compete with the more perfectly organized and de- 
veloped industries of the older nations. A very modern example 
is the chemical industry. Only since the war has America tak- 
en an active part in the manufacture of chemicals. The import- 
ance of this industry from the standpoint of national defense and 
from the standpoint of medical economy cannot be overempha- 
sized. Here is certainly one industry that should be encouraged 
within our borders. 

Says Professor Taussig, “ If it were not for a protec- 
tive tariff on chemicals, we would have to abandon their manu- 
facture because of foreign competition.” 

Roland Ringwalt says in an article “Saving the American 
Chemical Industry,” “ The unity that prevails in both par- 
ties in regard to the protection of American chemical industries 
built up during the war is striking. It is not even a political is- 
sue.” The importance of the chemical industry in the modern 
world made former President Wilson an advocate of protection 
on chemicals. 

We have dealt with the chemical industry because it is the 
most recent example. In modern commercial complexity it is a 
self-evident fact that new industries, and new aspects of old in- 
dustries will continue to arise. Consequently the principle of 
protection of undeveloped industries remains as a sound basis 
for the retention of protective tariffs. 

Therefore since the principle of protection is sound, since 
tariffs stabilize industry, and since they enable undeveloped in- 
dustries to develop, we believe that the nations of the world 
should not adopt a policy of free trade. 


SECOND NEGATIVE 


MR. ASHLEY 


Mr. Chairman: So far we have contended that the princi- 
ple of protection by tariffs is sound, that the tariff protects un- 
developed industries, and that the tariff stabilizes industry. 

We further maintain that the tariff tends to make a nation 
economically independent, and that free trade destroys the prin- 
ciple of individualism. 
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Obviously no nation can be absolutely independent of any 
other. Perhaps United States and Russia approximate that in- 
dependence, but we hold that the tariff aids in making both coun- 
tries more independent. Now, in the first place, unless the gen- 
tlemen of the affirmative can show that there will be no more 
war, it would be highly desirable, in time of war, for a nation to 
be economically independent, or as nearly independent as possi- 
ble. The United States learned this lesson during the world war. 
At the outset of the war we were dependent almost entirely up- 
on Germany for our chemicals and dyes. It took nearly two 
years to adjust ourselves to a new order of things. Seaver Wood, 
editor of the Literary Digest, said that the unpreparedness of the 
United States was as great a catastrophe as the war itself. Now 
had the United States been independent of Germany at the out- 
set of the war these commodities would have been supplied in 
ample quantity and at reasonable cost. Understand that the nega- 
tive is not in favor of war, we merely say that we must face con- 
ditions as they are, and unless there are to be no more wars, it 
would be better for a nation to be as nearly economically inde- 
pendent as possible. 

The gentlemen of the affirmative would have us adopt a 
policy whereby the nations would become mutually dependent 
upon each other or at least more dependnt than they are at the 

present. In that event economic rivalry would exist to an even 
' greater extent than it does at the present, and we know that 
economic rivalry has been the most persistent cause of war. So 
the affirmative would have us adopt a policy that would tend to 
aggravate the chief cause of war. Then if a war should come, 
the nations would have to wreck their whole economic and in- 
dustrial plan in order to wage war most effectively. And so for 
this reason we believe that a nation should maintain its econom- 
ic independence as completely as possible. Therefore, tariffs, 
which develop the home industries of a nation and aid in giving 
it its economic independence, should be maintained. 


In conclusion, we contend that the whole plan of free trade 
is impracticable because it is opposed to individualism. In a 
highly specialized world brought about by free trade a nation 
would of necessity produce only those things in which it had the 
most comparative advantage. A Utopia, each country taking 
advantage of its own climate, geographical position, racial apti- 
tudes, and contributing to the paper plan of economists and the- 
orists the world over. The words of Mr. C. Pearce Dennis most 
aptly describe the ensuing result. “Let the peasant stick to his 
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field, shoemaker to his last and boatman to his barge—each com- 
munity serving according to its natural bent. . . .There is only 
one thing against it, human nature. Man simply does not act 
that way. It is to deny the forces working in humanty. Man is 
ever pushing, stumbling, trampling forward with life, ferment- 
ing, boiling over, and progressing. The dictator of Bulgaria was 
the son of a hired sheep herder; the prime minister of Poland 
was a peasant.” All nations are nationalistic in their attitudes; 
this does not need proof. The history of the world since the 
beginning of recorded time makes it the most evident factor in 
history. It is the psychological principle of self-preservation be- 
ing illustrated in national scope. Nations are ever striving to 
better their situation; they want higher standards of living, less 
work, more relaxation. Nb society is willing to accept a servile 
state. Nations will never allow themselves to become dependent 
upon other nations but will ever strive to keep their own national 
identities. And we submit to you that so long as human nature 
is what it is, so long as people act as individuals, and so long as 
nations follow nationalistic lines, a policy of free trade could 
never be made practicable, in that it destroys the most neecssary 
asset to progress—individualism. 


a 


THE SPEECH ORGANIZATIONS 


(Continued from page 197) 


There are three dramatic honor societies (coeducational) : 
Name No. Chapters Publication 
Theta Alpha Phi—founded at National Association : 

Speech Teachers, 1919 65 The Cue 
National Collegiate Players, 1922, merger of Pi Epsi- 

lon Delta, 1919, and Association of 

University Players, 1913 22 Players Magazine 
Alpha Psi Omega—founded at Fairmont State Col- 

lege, 1925 84 The Playbill 


A merging of the chapter rolls of these organizations gives 
an idea of how extensively these societies have penetrated the 
American colleges and universities. In addition to these socie- 
ties there are two junior college organizations—one for drama- 
tics and one for forensics—both national in scope—and there 
are two high school forensic organizations national in scope. 
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THE NATION’S NEED OF MEN 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 7 


The best work of a Repubilc is to save its children. The one 
great duty of a free nation is education, wise, thorough, univer- 
sal. Reforms in education are the greatest of all reforms. The 
ideal education must meet two demands: it must be personal, fit- 
ting man or woman for success in life; it must be broad, giving 
man or woman such an outlook on the world as that this success 
may be worthy. It should give a man that reserve strength 
without which no man can face difficulties because the victor in 
any struggle is the one who has the most staying powers. 

A man should have reserve of skill. If he can do well some- 
thing which needs doing his place in the world will always be 
ready for him. 











NOISY DRESSES AID PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


There are various aids to public speakers. There should be 
more than there are. We feel sure that there can never be an 
aid that will cure or correct some. However, defective and 
scarce as necessary aids may be, there is one recently noted of 
which we confess we had little knowledge. We are indebted to 
the California Daily Bruin for the following item, under the 
heading given above: 
















Women’s dresses are getting louder and louder is the recent statement 
made by the United States Bureau of Standards. This does not refer to 
their color scheme but to their actual ability to absorb or reflect sound 
waves. 

The fact that women’s dresses absorb sound is important to the theater 
builder, because the auditorium must be designed so that the audience’s 
clothes will not muffle the voices of the actors. The bureau has made 
measurements of the ability of clothes to deaden the sound of voices. The 
woolen clothes that were worn by our grandmothers absorb about twice as 
much sound as the silken dresses of the present age. 













